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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. and my going away was in order to example |strove to forget her loneliness? Death, the 


them to go home to their own houses, and | grave, eternity, swallowed up the heart's false 


Price, if paid in advance, $2.00 per annum. turn inward and retire to the Divine Witness’ idols! 


Guiserigtions,gogmanns aantetness SN »y| in their own hearts, which was the only way| “The child of faith needs to be assured of 
116 ee ohare eae p stairs, |+? grow in religion.” the will of the Lord before he goes forth on 

ee ee — : Anna Shipton mentions meeting with a foreign travel, aimless in all but the gratifica- 
Articles designed for insertion to be addressed to woman on the continent of Europe, who had | tion of what is called the natural taste. The 
JOSEPH WALTON, been a Christian, but had become miserably|continual change of scene, the contact with 

Moorestown, Buriineton Co., N. J. entangled in the snares of the world. She} what he would at first gladly avoid, will other- 
nea says of her, “She had rambled from one coun-| wise humble or depress him. It may possibly 

Entered as second-class matter at Philadelphia P. O. try to another, devoted to art and enthralled jend by his looking more leniently on what 








by the beauty of nature, which she strove to/first filled him with dismay. The lovely 


For “The Friend.” | justify as tastes given by God to be cultivated.|scenes and the enervating climate may weak- 


Incidents and Reflections. Her days were passed in sight-seeing, in|en the life of faith by giving a preponderance 
DANGER OF LOSING A GOOD CONDITION. churches, galleries, studios and antiquities ;'to that of sense. Thus his own fair inherit- 


There is much food for profitable reflection |her ear and mind were filled with masses and|ance and the eternal glory, will wane paler 
in the exhortation, “ Let him that thinketh| music; until the natural vision of the natural'and paler to the spiritual eye. Things that 
he standeth take heed lest he fall.’ There|mind came between the eye of faith and its|ceased to be desired are no longer realized, 
are many passages in the Bible which show|heavenly vision, and destroyed the happyjand this world’s idols take possession of the 
that it is not sufficient for us to know a good |sense of adoption. mind. With Christ as our companion, our 
beginning only in the journey towards our| “She sought in vain to deaden her sense of Shepherd, and our light, we may sojourn 
Heavenly Zion, but that we must know a/desertion and lost peace, by the passing in-| safely in the stranger's land, as elsewhere. 
continued progress therein, if we expect to|terests of the hour. She mourned to look|Without Him there is danger. everywhere ; 
receive the end of our faith, even the salva-|back ; she feared to look forward. perbaps in no position so insidiously as in 
tion of our souls. The command of our Sa-| “The cry of desolation that broke from that) foreign travel.” 
viour to his disciples, “ Watch and pray lest} wandering heart, asshe threw herself weeping| A writer in the Harnest Christian mentions 
ye enter into temptation,” He enjoins upon|into my arms, rings in my ear now. Oh that| meeting with a woman at a meeting in Chi- 
all, even the most experienced. I could convey its echo to another on the|/cago, whose sorrowful countenance betok- 

There are few or perhaps none of those|same perilous track! Like a poor bird under | ened sadness of heart. In a conversation 
who have attained to a good degree of re-|the deadly fascination of the snake, sheseemed | which followed, she said that she had once 
ligious stability, that, in reviewing their life,|unable to flee from the enchantment of sense | been a happy earnest Christian, but bad mar- 
cannot recall seasons when through unwatch-|that spread its web covertly around her. ried a man who was not a religious person. 
fulness and neglect of daily seeking for} ‘“ Amidst bitter weeping she told me that|He did not like to see her. reading the Bible, 
communion with God, their spiritual affec-|}the nearest and dearest of her own family|or to hear her conversing on religious sub- 
tions were in measure benumbed, and their|now with Jesus were trophies of the grace of jects, and soon began to object to her going 
thoughts too much occupied with other lovers.|God given to her own faith and prayer. Yet}to meetings for worship, and would seem 
Had it not been for the continued love and |tbose cold hands, that now clung convulsively langry or displeased when she returned from 
mercy of our gracious Lord, who afresh ex-|around me, before another day bad passed |them. To please her busband, she gave up 
tended his visitations to their souls, and| were busily engaged in preparing her fasbion-!all these things ; and in thus yielding her own 
aroused them from spiritual slumber, they|able apparel for the evening’s festivities. convictions of what was rigbt, she lost her 
would have become more and more negligent} “Day by day she made appointments with|peace of mind and happiness. “ And now,” 
of their eternal interests. me which she failed to keep. Disappointed she said, “five weeks ago, I left my home to 

If the holy watch is not maintained, any|and dispirited these waiting hours passed 
of the varied engagements that claim a share|wearily away, and our few meetings were 
of our time and thoughts may become a snare, | brief and at more distant periods. 
however proper or allowable they may be| “Late one night, long after all hope of see- 
when kept in due subjection to the cross of|ing her had failed, she came to bid me fare- 

Christ. well ; and this was our saddest meeting of all 

John Churchman mentions having a meet-|—it was our last. 
ing among some tender-spirited people in| “‘ Pray for me,’ she repeated, as she hung 
Massachusetts, towards whom the doctrine}upon my neck. ‘Pray that anyhow I may 
of truth flowed freely. He says, “ When the be taken out of all this. Ask that I may be 
meeting was over, I felt an uncommon free-|stopped, for I am going downwards, down- 
dom to leave them, for they began to show|wards!’” 
their satisfaction with the opportunity in| “I heard of her again; she lay prostrate 
many words; so speaking to the Friend who|with the fever of the country. During her 
went with me, we withdrew and went to our|last illness she expressed a wish to see me. 
horses. On mounting, I beheld the man of|It was delayed from fear of agitating her. 
the house where the meeting was held, run-|And so she died.” 
ning to me, who taking hold of the bridle,} “ Bitterly mourning, as I know she did, her 
told me I must not go away without dining|forfeited peace, her wasted time, her lost 
with them. I looked steadfastly on him and_| blessing, what availed her those purple moun- 
told him, that I did believe this was a visita-| tains, and cloudless skies and sunny shores, 
tion for their good, but I was fearful that by|in which her natural taste delighted, and 
talking too freely and too much, they would’ where she found a foreign grave? What 
be in danger of losing the benefit thereof, and| availed her art’s multiplied forms of beauty, 
miss of the good the Lord intended for them ;!or the sweet sounds in which she vainly 


visit friends in this city, and I have received 
a letter from my husband saying be has no 
affection for me, and hopes I shall not come 
back again.” And she added, “O, if I bad 
only been faithful unto God, I should have 
been happy myself, and I believe before now 
he would have been converted too.” 








Dr. Charles C. Beatty, of Steubenville, O., 
had a peculiar method of disposing of his 
wealth. At first he prayerfully set apart 
one-tenth of his income for the cause of Chris- 
tianity ; but when the financial revulsion of 
1837 wrought widespread distress he resolved 
that one-fourth should go to religion and 
charity. After this, in view of the fact that, 
as he says in the written pledge found since 
his recent death, thé Lord had blessed him 
pecuniarily “beyond what he had ever ex- 
pected or desired,” he made a covenant never 
to allow the principal of bis fortune to exceed 
$70,000, and that all above this should be 
given away. Accordingly, the value of his 
estate is $65,000, and the aggregated gifts 
amounted to $500,000. 


For “* The Friend.” 


The Artificial Propagation of Food Fishes. 

It is apparent to ail who have taken any 
interest in the subject, that the supply of our 
food fishes has of late years diminished very 
considerably. This is mainly owing to the 
obstructing of streams by dams, thus prevent- 
ing the fish from reaching their spawning 
grounds; the fouling of the water by refuse 
from factories, driving the fish away if not 
actually killing them; and the indiscriminate 
catching of fish. 

These remarks apply only to so-called fresh 
water fishes and to those that come from the 
sea to deposit their eggs in fresh water. 
Proper legislation can to a very great degree 
correct this evil, and is the only true remedy. 
But while waiting for the cloth to be taken 
from the eyes of justice, experiments have 
been made with the rearing of fish by arti- 
ficial means, and a measure of success has 
followed these endeavors. Probably the best 
idea of the modus operandi is gained by ob- 
serving the artificial hatching of our common 
shad (Alosa Sapidissima.) 


after them, if a station is near; or the Fish 
Hawk bas orders to go to that place. The 
commission does not take the fish, or, I should 
say, Capture them, but sends men to attend 
the hauling of the seines or fishing of the 
gill-nets. When the fish are landed on the 
shore or thrown into the giller’s boat, these 
commission men overhaul the fish for ripe 
males and females, and give the “stripped” 
fish back to the fisherman ; also give hima 
card which the commission redeems at 25 
cents for each twenty-five thousand eggs,-- 
which number is the average taken from a 
good sized female. Thus you may readily see 
nothing is done to interfere with the natural 
spawning of the shad, but an endeavor is made 
to save that which otherwise would be lost. 
The roe we eat at our tables is not matured, 
but is termed “green.” This of course is 
necessarily lost. But, as the spawning season 
of the shad lasts for some weeks, “ ripe” and 
it ensen” fish are taken in the same haul. In 
ithe ripe fish, a little pressure is sufficient to 
\force the eggs from the ovary, and these 
would be lost in transporting. A fish may be 


The eggs are inspected before being put 
into the cones, and in those properly impreg. 
nated will be seen an opaque yellow mass, the 
germinal disk, which occupies a small portion 
of the enclosed space. Out of this germinal 
disk the fish is evolved, the remainder of the 
egg serving as food. It is interesting to ob. 
serve the organization of the future fish from 
this homogenous mass—first, the groove for 
spinal cord; then, the depressions between 
the flesh masses for the ribs, the cerebral 
mass, eyes, ears, heart, stomach; until a per- 
fect fish is under your lens—and to notice the 
first beat of the heart, the first convulsive 
shudder of the body that proves to the un- 
believing that life is really present. 

If the water be about 67° F., the membrane 
of the egg will rupture in four days after fer- 
tilization, and a young fish escape, whose 
length is equal to near the circumference of 
the egg ; the mouth is still closed, but attached 
to the abdomen is a little bag of yolk into 
which blood vessels ramify and convey nour- 
ishment to the fish proper. At this stage the 
\young are unwieldy and move about spas- 


The shad spends the larger part of its life full of “over-ripe” eggs—these are of no use| modically, striking the water with their tails 


at sea. At the time of its maturity it comes 
to the coast in immense schools, going up the 
streams and depositing spawn in shallow 
warm water. In from four to seven days 
these eggs, which sink to the bottom, have 
their shells ruptured and a young shad comes 
forth; he swims around for several months, 
growing rapidly in the warm water, and as 
full comes on seeks the sea, there matures, 
and comes back to fresh water. The time 
necessary to reach maturity averages four 
years. ‘The eggs are expelled by the female, 
and left to a chance fertilization by the male, 
and before and after fertilization are greedily 


to the commission. So an experienced man 
only can take the eggs, for they must be 
neither too green nor too ripe. <A suitable 


fish having been found, the “ spawner,” as he 


_is called, grasps the specimen by the nape of 


the neck or gills with his left hand, holding 
its tail between his knees, then with the 
thumb and forefinger of right hand, be gently 
strokes the abdomen of the fish downward, 
and the eggs fall into a pan placed to receive 
them; then the spawner will select a ripe 
‘male, and by precisely the same process ex- 
presses the *“ milt,” which falls into the pan 
with the eggs; he then pours a little water 


they rise to the surface, and then in seeming 
‘helplessness sink, only to repeat the process. 
In a week after hatching, the yolk is nearly 
absorbed, and the mouth open. They are 
now quite brisk, and able to care for them- 
selves. At this stage, or even earlier, they 
may be put overboard. 

The percentage batched varies, as do all 
‘the conditions of growth, with the tempera- 
ture of water, its being free from mud, &c., 
but usually 90 to 95 fish are produced froma 
‘hundred eggs. 
| One circumstance has been noticed respect- 
ing shad and all fish that come from the sea 


devoured by eels and other fish that gather from the river into the pan, and by a gentle 'to spawn in fresh water, they may after hatch- 


in large numbers about the spawning grounds. 
When hatched, the first few days of existence 
are very precarious, their food value in the 


motion favors the mixing of the eggs and milt. 
After a time a little more water is put into 


the pan, and the eggs by the imbibition of 


|. ° . . . 
‘ing go to sea and remain their for a term of 
years, but, when mature, will return to the 
,waters where they were spawned to deposit 


eyes of fishes not having diminished. The, water increase to nearly twice their original eggs. The Fish Commissions have taken ad- 
most favorable estimate of the percentage size. These eggs are then taken to the shore vantage of this circumstance, and the young 
reaching maturity would probably not be station or brought on board and measured. fish are shipped in cars to the head-waters of 
more than one in five hundred. But the shad; Fifteen thousand are allowed to a pint; as it streams, where they are put overboard to 


has a still greater enemy—man ! 

As soon as the shad reach our waters, men 
with seines, pound and gill-nets, strive to allow 
none to escape their snares. 


is easy to measure them, for their specific 
‘avity is greater than that of river water. 
There are various forms of apparatus for 


a 
,o 


‘stock those waters. These very streams may 
‘in future be a supply for waters now full of 
shad. Shad have been taken in the California 


The eggs com- artificially hatching the young fish, but the waters which weré placed there as young fish 


posing the “roe” of the female are at first by | object in all is to supply the eggs with a cur- by the commission. 


no means matured, and even though they 


rent of fresh water, which also produces a 


| “The batching of salt water fish is carried 


were, there was no chance, till within a few slight motion in the mass and thus prevents on very differently as to detail, and is yet a 
years, for a single egg in all these taken fish|their collecting in masses and dying from matter of experiment, for these methods (de- 


ever developing into a young shad. 

It is tosave some at least of these eggs that 
a United States Fish Commission bas been 
started under the direction of Prof. Spenser 
F. Baird, and in most of our coast States we 
find local Fish Commissions established for a 
like object. After the first of the year, in the 
Second or Third month, shad make their ap- 
pearance in Florida waters; and as spring 
advances they follow and reach the Connec- 
ticut river about the Fifth or Sixth month. 
The batching of the shad has been accom- 
plished by the U. 8. Fish Commission chiefly 
within the waters of Chesapeake Bay. There 
are several Government shore stations ; be- 
sides which the commission has a steamer 
called the Fish Hawk, and several barges for 
this work. The steamer and barges go from 
place to place as the occasion demands. 

Having learned that in some special locality 
where shad are taken, a few ripe fish have 
made their appearance, men are sent to look 


suffocation. 

A form of apparatus giving as good results 
as any, consists of copper cones (inverted,) the 
entrance for water being at the apex of the 
cone, or bottom of the apparatus, while around 
the top fine wire gauze is attached, and be- 
tween its meshes the overflow of water es- 
capes, but the eggs and young fish are re- 
tained. Water from the stream is pumped 
into iron tanks, and from these the water 
flows by gravity through the cones, entering 
as stated at the bottom, and escaping at the 
top, where it is caught and flows back into 
the stream again through rubber pipes. The 
amount of water entering the cones is regu- 
lated by valves. Into these cones the eggs 
are placed after being measured, and sink to 
the bottom. The current forces them up at 
the sides and they by gravity fall in the 
centre, thus establishing sufficient motion. 
Into each cone from one half to a million eggs 
are usually placed. 


scribed) of rearing fish have been the result 
of years of labor. 

I would like to add, that the artificial pro- 
pagation of fish is but one item of value 
amongst many that Prof. Baird, as Commis- 
sioner of Fish and Fisheries, is working bard 
\Lo establish. 


—____. + —____ 


The Christian life is one of conflict; and it 
is well that it is so. Conflicts and victories 
‘add strength to character, just as muscular 
exercise strengthens the body. It is no part 
lof the business of a Christian to go about 
mourning over the trials he meets, but to 
meet them with cheerfulness, and make every 
new trial the scene of a new victory. By 
and by he will have the habit of conquering, 
and his added strength will make his victories 
easier. Only let him remember the Source 
of bis strength. “I can do all things through 
Christ which strengtheneth me.” 
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For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Reminiscences of the Churchman and other 
cotemporary families, by James Trimble. 


Joseph England was born at the town of 


THE FRIEND. 


Joseph England, oldest child of the above 
Samuel, was twice married, but left no family. 
With him passed away the last type of the 
ancient gravity, antique customs and dress 
of the early Friends at Nottingham. Like 






Burton, on the River Trent, (as recorded in|his ancestors he was tall, features strongly 
Rudley and Wolverhampton Records), 7th|marked, with a slight unconscious dignity of 
mo. 22d, 1680. His parents were “John Eng-|manner. He often spoke of bis father in 
land and Louve, his wife.” Margaret, daugh-|terms of affectionate remembrance, as a model 
ter of Samuel and Joana Orbel, was born at|and example of a true Friend. He married 
Deal, in Kent, 6th mo. 3d, 1685, and married |first Hannah, daughter of Jos. Haines, and 
the above Joseph England, in 1710. They |some years after her death, Hannah, daugh. 
arrived at Nottingham, direct from England, |ter of Augustine and Hannah Passmore. Suc- 
in 1722, where Joseph became a recommended |ceeding to the eldership at a comparatively 
minister, and Margaret an elder, 10th mo.|early age, the cireumspection exbibited in all 
16th, 1732. Probably no members of the|hbis affairs, religious and temporal, placed bim| 
meeting were more useful than they, in es-|among the most confidential members of the 
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her foot at her imperturbable neighbor, ex- 
claimed, ‘Speak, wretch, that 1 may have 
something to say!’ Adam, that was a lesson 
tome. Silence is often the best answer to 
abuse. 


” 





For “ The Friend.” 
In the Morning Sow thy Seed. 


May this admonition be heeded by every 
mother. Whilst her children are yet young 
and tractable is the season to impress on their 
minds those truths which may be belpful to 
them through life. The care of those who 
have been entrusted to her charge is a duty 
involving solemn responsibility. 

A young girl who bud been carefully trained, 
borrowed of a school mate a novel, through 


tablishing a healthful discipline, or maintain-|meeting; aconfidence that remained unbroken | desire of knowing for herself what kind of 
ing a more Christian example. They died at |for over 60 years. But as it sometimes occurs) reading it was of which her parents disap- 


their chosen residence on North East Creek, 
(selected and named Springfield, it is said, 
before leaving England.) Margaret died 7th 
mo. 9th, 1741, and Joseph, 10th mo. 25th, 
1748. They left five children: Joana, born 
7th mo. 29th, 1721, married John, son of 
Joseph and Martha Townsend* of East Brad-| 
ford, Chester county, 10th mo. 31st, 1741. 
Their son Joseph Townsend, was a Friend, 
and popular citizen of Baltimore, who died 
about 1830.+ 

Samuel, born at Burton on Trent, 4th mo. | 
18th, 1717, married Sarah, daughter of Samuel | 
and Sarah Slater. They maintained through | 


in the lives of good men, the latter days of 
Joseph England were clouded by circum-| 
stances beyond his control. The school fund,| 
to which he had been a generous contribu-| 
tor, was diverted from the special object of 
its founders. The approaching shadows of 
1827 impressed him with apprehensions that 
weighed heavily on his mind. Those who 
had shared his life-long sympathies were gone 
—a generation had arisen which knew not 
Joseph, (Exodus i. 8)—and the unity of the’ 
Spirit in the bond of peace was felt no more. 
He could not, however, for bis few remaining 
days abandon the cherished precincts where 


life the grave peculiarities of speech, dress|the inspirations of his youth and manhood 
and general deportment of their English an-|had mingled with the spirits of the departed; 


cestors, and the faithful fulfilment of their re- 


therefore abandoning his long occupied seat 


ligious duties from the eldershipdown. Samuel at the head of the meeting and assuming one 


visited the noted Virginia exiles during their 
involuntary sojourn at Winchester. His pre- 


‘on the lowest seat of the gallery, facing the 
people, he continued to attend all meetings 


sence and sympatby at that time appear to punctually as usual, taking no part whatever 


have been particularly grateful in their try-| 


. : oe 
ing situation.y 





* The late Dr. Darlington of West Chester, said of 
her, “She was an intelligent old-fashioned English 


woman, with much energy of character, and a deter- | 


mined will of her own. 

t John Townsend resided on a tract of land received 
from his father, adjoining the borough of West Chester 
on the west. In 1746, he erected thereon a comfortable 
stone house, which is still standing (1884) in a good 


in the proceedings, apparently unconscious 
of the presence of others, his solemn pensive. 
countenance seeming to denote that his com- 
‘munings were with the past. He always ex-' 
changed kind salutations with those who, 
addressed him, making no allusion to their 
unwonted conditions. This state of things,| 
‘in five or six weeks terminating in physical) 
‘inability, he remained at home, and in about 
‘a month peacefully departed this life in “love 





state of preservation, and occupied as a dwelling. Some 
years prior to the death of the late Joseph Cope, he 


land good will with all mankind” on the 3rd,| 


’ 
handed the writer the following little memorial : jand was interred the 5th of 4th mo. 1828, by 


“Died, on the 18th ult., (8th mo. 18th, 1803,) in 
Chester Co., Penna., John Townsend, aged 87 years; 
he had 10 children, 58 grandchildren, and 33 great- 
grandchildren—total 101. During his long and useful 
life it was his constant study to perform the duties of a 
man and a Christian ; to assist a fellow being in distress 
and relieve the embarrassments of the unfortunate, 
were his peculiar characteristics. He led an industrious 


peaceable life, endured his last illness with uncommon | 


fortitude and resignation, and bade adieu to this pro- 
bationary state of existence without a struggle or a 
groan. 

“Sure the last end of the good man is peace; how 
calm his exit; night dews fall not more gently to the 
ground, nor weary wornout winds expire so soft.” 

t On page 181, John Gilpin’s Exiles to Virginia, it 
states: “Winchester, 2d day of 11th mo. 1777.—First 
day of the week.—Our religious meetings began at 10 
o’clock in the morning and at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, 
and were very satisfactory. Several exhortations were 
delivered, in the forenoon by John Pemberton and in 
the afternoon by D. Brown and John Hunt. These 
were the largest meetings we have had. Friends were 
enabled to preach the doctrine of salvation with energy. 
About the close of the meeting, Samuel England, from 
Nottingham, arrived, he brought us letters from our 
friends Geo. Churchman and T. Lancaster, informing 
us of the sympathy of our friends, and of our families 
being well on the 16th ultimo. He showed us a letter 
from Geo. Churchman, giving an account of a visit paid 
General Howe and General Washington, by some 


‘the remains of his parents and grandparents, 
‘at East Nottingham meeting-house, where he) 
|had expressed a wish to be laid. “And Jacob 
‘called unto his sons and said, Bury me with my 
‘fathers, in the land of Canaan.” Genesis xlix.| 
‘He had by will bequeathed a sum of money} 
to the Monthly Meeting for the use of poor 
Friends, this he withdrew by codicil, and it; 
was said donated it to Westtown Boarding, 
School. His wife survived him till about) 
1842, perpetuating with unostentatious hand_| 
ithe characteristic hospitality and ‘charities of 
Springfield, which, with her demise, passed 
out of the family name. 


oo oe 


| Calmness.—John Wesley one day remarked 
i'to Adam Clarke, “ As 1 was passing through 
St. Paul’s church-yard I observed two women 
‘standing opposite to each other, the onespeak- 
ling and gesticulating violently, while the 
other stood perfectly still and in silence. Just 
as 1 came up and was about to pass them, 


jae virago, clenching her fist and stamping 








Friends, in order to remove prejudices against our So- 
ciety, which it is hoped had some good effect.” 


proved. But the book was quickly returned, 
but little, if any, of it read. Whilst still a 
young women, but in the midst of the active 
duties of life, she was unexpectedly taken 
away by asbort illness. During ber sickness 
she noticed a book on a table in her room, 
probably laid there by one of her attendants, 
and expressed a fear lest it might be of a light 
and trashy sort; adding that it was a great 
satisfaction to ber then, that she bad never 
given her time to such reading, but rather to 
that which was good and true. As disease pro- 
gressed, and ber thoughts became unsteady, 
her rambling utterances were words of sup- 
plication—the immortal mind struggling for 
entrance into the Heavenly Father’s house, 
which seemed not to be lost sight of when all 
else faded. Verses of the Bible frequently 
revived in her memory, and the day previous 
to her quiet close, she repeated the 24th 
Psalm. 

It will bring peace to parents to do their 
duty well, guarding the innocent children 
from what may lead them astray; and re- 
membering that the Lord gives strength for 
what He requires. Then, in the day of judg- 
ment, the language may be—“ She hath done 
what she could.” 

In the morning, sow thy seed, and in the 
evening withhold not thy hand ; for both may 
be alike good. 


Sketch of the Life of Sarah B. Upton. 


(Concluded from page 178.) 

But those days and evenings had an end, 
and the end drew surely on, more and more 
contracted became the sphere of her activi- 
ties, till at length in the winter of 1881 her 
own chamber became the bound, her hands 
lost the power to hold longer those skilled 
knitting needles, and even her strong magni- 
fying glass scarcely made clear to her fast 
dimming vision, the Bible in the largest type 
that could be found. For years she had been 
in the habit of listening through her ear 
trumpet to reading by others—a mode ren- 
dered practicable by her readiness at catching 
an idea—but now, gradually the poor ears 
failed to make even that satisfactory, and the 
early months of 1881 were passed in learning 
almost the last. lesson of her life—to be idle 
cheerfully—and well did she perform that 
task, of all others the most distasteful to her 
nature. Sometimes it would seem to the one 
most constantly about her, that patience must 
fail her, and that, after hours alone one must 
find her unhappy—but not so, rather the 
greeting would be as to the employment of 
the day, or of the welfare of absent friends 
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or coming on her unawares she might be found 
watching the coming, or the fading daylight, 
or repeating softly to herself some favorite 
verses— 
“T go to life and not to death, 

From darkness to life’s native sky ; 

I go from sickness and from pain, 

To life and immortality ! 


“ For toil, there cometh crowned rest— 
Instead of burdens, eagle’s wings ; 
And I, even I. this life-long thirst 
Shall quench at everlasting springs!” 


Or that other, which told, what she rarely 
expressed, that the struggle and the weari- 
ness of heart did still press at times upon 
her— 

“ My God, it is not fretfulness, 
That makes me say, ‘ how long ” 
Tt is not heaviness of heart— 
That hinders me in song, 
’Tis not despair of truth and right, 
Or coward dread of wrong. 


But how can J, with such a hope 
Of glory and of home, 

With such a joy before my eyes, 
Not wish the time were come, 

Of years the jubilee, of days 
The Sabbath and the sum? 


These years, what ages they have been ! 
This life, how long it seems ! 

And how can I, in evil days 
Mid unknown hills and streams, 

But sigh for those of home and heart— 
And visit them in dreams ? 


Yet peace my heart, and hush, my tongue; 
Be calm my troubled breast, 

Each restless hour is hurrying on 
The everlasting rest— 

Thou knowest that the time thy God 
Appoints for thee is best. 


Let faith, not fear, nor fretfulness 
Awake the cry ‘how long?’ 
Let no faint-heartedness of soul 
Damp thy aspiring song; 
Right comes, truth dawns, the night departs 
Of error and of wrong.” 
— Horatius Bonar. 


About the middle of Second month she had 
a severe attack of bronchitis, and though the 
disease was overcome, her powers were ex- 
hausted, and she sank slowly but surely, being 
unable from that time to leave ber bed. Dur- 
ing the earlier stages of her illness she re- 
marked that she had not seen clearly that it 
was to be her last sickness, that if there was 
more work for her to do she should get well, 
if not she should go; but she had a quiet and 
peaceful mind and was not afraid to die. But, 
as weeks passed on, she began to regard the 
end as near, and to be earnest to finish the 
work yet to do for her friends, while at times 
it was evident that her mind was occupied 
with a searching retrospect of her own life. 
One day she said that “a long life ought to 
be a finished life,” and to the remark that we 
thought hers a finished life, she replied, “ Not 
altogether, I have made many mistakes, but 
if they have been forgiven, it will not matter.” 
Later it seems as if she were done with her 
own past, and she said, “Thanks be unto 
Him who gives the victory over death, hell 
and the grave, I can truly say I have no fear 
of death or the grave.” Thus, with a soul at 
peace, her mind was filled with thoughts of 
“the glory to be revealed,” and with loving 
care and concern for her friends, and as they 
came singly, or in groups about her bed, they 
received from her counsel and blessings, which 
numbers of them will never forget. Three of 
those who thus surrounded her have since 
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followed to their eternal home, and some 
sense of this seems to have been given to her, 
for sbe said, and then repeated the remark 
with emphasis, “I feel as if it would not be 
long before some of us meet again.” 

“ Long at ber couch death took bis patient 
stand,” and with perfect consciousness she 
watched him do his work, and though she 
expressed her desire to go when it was “the 
Lord’s time,” she bore every added discomfort 
or privation with a gentle “ Never mind,” or 
“ No matter.” For about two weeks she took 
no food, and when, principally to satisfy ber 
friends, she bad made the effort in vain to do 
so, she said, “* There the Lamb shall feed them, 
and shall lead them to fountains of living 
waters.” And thither, on the 3d of 7th mo. 
1881, it is reverently believed by those who 
watched her through the dark valley, did He 
lead her; to that home where there are no 
more tears. 


Selected. 
THE WISHING BRIDGE. 


Among the legends sung or said 
Along our rocky shore, 

The Wishing Bridge of Marblehead 
May well be sung once more. 


An hundred years ago (so ran 
The old-time story) all 

Good wishes said above its span 
Would soon or late, befall. 


If pure and earnest, never failed 
The prayers of man or maid, 

For him who on the deep sea sailed, 
For her at home who stayed. 


Once thither came two girls from school, 
And wished in childish glee: 

And one would be a queen and rule, 
And one the world would see. 


Time passed ; with change of hopes and fears, 
And in the self-same place, 

Two women, gray with middle years, 
Stood, wondering, face to face. 


With wakened memories, as they met, 
They queried what had been: 

“A poor man’s wife am I, and yet,” 
Said one, “I am a queen. 


“ My realm a little homestead is, 
Where, lacking crown and throne, 
I rule by loving services 
And patient toil alone.” 


The other said: “ The great world lies 
Beyond me as it laid; 

O’er love’s and duty’s boundaries 
My feet have never strayed. 


“T see but common sights of home, 
Its common sounds I hear, 
My widowed mother’s sick-bed room 
Sufficeth for my sphere. 


“T read to her some pleasant page 
Of travel far and wide, 
And in a dreamy pilgrimage 
We wander side by side. 


“ And when, at last, she falls asleep, 
My book becomes to me 

A magic glass: my watch I keep, 
But all the world I see. 


“A farm-wife queen your place you fill, 
While fancy’s privilege 
Is mine to walk the earth at will, 
Thanks to the Wishing Bridge.” 


“ Nay, leave the legend for the truth,” 
The other cried, “and say 
God gives the wishes of our youth, 
But in His own best way!’ 
—J. G. Whittier. 


Sin is of one nature all the world over. 


Selected, 
SUBMISSION. 


When success has crowned our efforts, heaping up the 
golden store, 

When ease rests within our dwelling, and fat plenty at 
our door, 

When our larders groan with dainties, and our cellars 
flow with wine, 

Then how easy ’tis to utter, “ Not my will, O Lord, 
but thine.” 


When beside our cheerful fireside, we behold no vacant 
chair, 

But can gaze on childish faces, gathered nightly round 
us there, 


With what quiet resignation, from the volume on our 
knee, 


Can we read the invitation, “Suffer such to come to 
me.” 

But when changes come and with them, ease and plenty 
both have fled, 

When the “ Not my will, O Father,” turns to cries for 
daily bread, 

Then amid our want and sorrow, hunger pinches, 
winter’s chill, 

Shall we bow in true submission, to our Heavenly 
Father’s will ? 


Or when Death with icy fingers, lays upon our darling’s 
head, ; 


For the Asphodels that crowned him, Amaranthine 
wreaths instead ? 


In our hour of deep affliction, from the heart’s Geth- 
semane, 


Will the prayer not rise, ‘“‘O Father, pass this bitter 
cup from me ?” 


From Samaria to the Jordan—The Wady 
[valley] Faria, extends from near Samaria in 
a southeasterly direction to the valley of the 
Jordan near the ford of Damieh. The descent 
is more than 2500 feet. “For the greater 
part of the way the stream in Wady Faria, 
passes through a picturesque country, now 
crossing fertile vales on either side, and anon 
plunging down wild ravines into similar vales 
below, while the immediate banks of the little 
river are hidden beneath the impenetrable 
thickets of waving cane, blooming oleander, 
thorny bushes, and jagged brambles. For the 
last 8 or 10 miles the wady gradually expands 
into a beautiful plain, highly cultivated, being 
irrigated by the canals that bring water to 
the flour mills. 

“The road to Damieh has probably been 
thescene of more than one memorable Biblical 
incident. Down that long and dangerous de- 
scent I suppose the terrified army of Benbadad 
rushed from the siege of Samaria. ‘ For the 
Lord had made the bost of the Syrian to hear 
a noise of chariots, and a noise of horses, even 
the noise of a great host, and they said one 
to another, Lo, the king of Israel hath hired 
against us the kings of the Hittites, and the 
king of the Egyptians to come upon us, there- 
fore they rose and fled for their life. The 
king of Israel, informed by the lepers that the 
camp was deserted, sent out horsemen, say- 
ing, ‘Go andsee. And they went after them 
unto Jordan, and lo, all the way was full of 
garments and vessels which the Syrians had 
cast away in their haste.’ 

“Tf the flight of the Syrian host from Sa- 
maria, down that valley of Faria was in the 
night, as I suppose it was, the demoralization 
must have been complete. We, with the morn- 
ing light to aid us, got often hopelessly be- 
wildered amongst the watered gardens whose 
owners had obliterated all traces of the road 
by their water courses, or stopped up the way 
with impassable hedges of thorny bushes. In 
many places the plain is covered with clumps 
of thorny trees, and woe to the wretches who 
were driven amongst them in that wild and 
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tumultuous panic. No wonder that ‘all the| with Wellington as our general, is termed the 
way was full of garments and vessels, which | Peninsular War. 
the Syrians had cast away in their haste.’”| Just at the neck where it joins, is a pretty 
—W.M. Thomson in The Land and The Book.|straight range of mountains about 10,000 feet 
high, called the Pyrenees, forming a natural 
boundary between France and Spain, which 
should prevent their quarelling and fighting, 
but it has not done so. Ranges of mountains 
in Spain are called “Sierras.” There are 
roads over these Pyrenees in reaching Spain 
We saw every part of Gibraltar and its sur-|overland, but not convenient; so instead of 
roundings, walking over the top from end to|crossing them, the main traffic bas turned 
end. We saw streams of visitors lolling in|them by a flank movement, by keeping close to 
carriages through the town and lower road; /|the sea at either side, where there is a depres- 
but not one cared for the labor of mounting|sion or pass. The railroads use these passes, 
the Rock to survey it and its wonderful shape jand so did Napoleon when invading Spain ; and 
and position. For anything they eould un-|where these lines meet or form a junction in 
derstand about Gibraltar, they might as well 
drive through Woolwich or Hyde Park. To 
get at the root or bottom of a place we got to|rivers, and on the coast line (of which the 
the top. There are galleries cut through the|peninsula bas about 1700 miles or 700 on the 
solid rock, and running most of the way, large | Mediterranean. and the rest on the Atlantic), 
enough for a coach to pass, with port-holes|such as Barcelona, famous for nuts, and Valen 
for the guns. We obtained permission, and |cia, Cartbagenaand Malaga, famous for raisins. 
went through them. A good half of the country is mountainous, 
Monkeys (without tails) live here in liberty, |but its centre bas a high table land, yet in- 
and much respected by the inhabitants ; there|tersected with mountains. It has railways 
are now about fifty of them, who shift their connecting its chief towns, but, to avoid the 
quarters according to the wind. A strong)hills, they often take roundabout routes, in- 
draught or current of wind blows behind the creasing the distances. For instance, Seville 
Rock, and has blown the sand up in one part|to Madrid is 212 miles as the crow flies, but 
toa height of 600 feet. English is spoken (as the trains crawl and as they charge, it is 
here chiefly. 365 miles. By the by, railway fares are dear 
There is no rail or road to or from Gibral- 





From the “ British Friend.’’ 
Spain, Portugal, and Gibraltar Depicted by 
George Pitt, after Visiting those parts. 
(Continued from page 179.) 
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The Cape-of-Good-Hope, as he hoped a future 
enterprise would turn the corner and reach 
India. 

Soitproved. Vascode Gama, a Portuguese, 
sailed from Lisbon (a tower now marks the 
spot) and doubled the Cape, or turned the cor- 
ner, and reached India. It wasall over with 
Italy and ber commerce, and it was now 
Spain’s turn. 

Just then, and from the same cause, a still 
more important incident occurred—Columbus 
discovered America! (hesailed from Palos near 
Cadiz) to be followed by Spanish and Portu- 
guese discoveries and colonial acquisitions in 
all directions, including Mexico, Brazil, and 
many parts of South America, Africa, and 
China. Fortune knocked at their doors; they 


Spain, there are the leading central towns.|admitted, but abused him,—and he left them. 
The other important cities are on the chief| For a century wealth poured in by lapfuls. 


Silver was so plentiful, they made their can- 
dlesticks and utensils of it. For a century 
they were the leading powers in Europe, but 
their foolish behavior soon brought them to 
grief. They committed financial suicide by 
taxing the export of precious metals, asif they 
could eat gold and silver,—money not being 
wealth. They liked enterprise and specula- 
tion, which is to this day a marked feature 
| With them—the sale of state lottery tickets 
is so frequent, that every tenth shop seems 
‘devoted to the sale of them, and poor men 
|and women hawk them in the streets. 

Their wealth was soon envied, and produced 


—from 70 to 100 per cent. dearer than in Ger-|enemies and rivals and wars, which created 


tar ; you must go by water ; so we went after many or Russia, and especially of late, since|a national debt of £500,000,000. They be- 


three days to Cadiz, a Spanish port 81 miles they have added a tax of 15 per cent. 
distant. 
dirty, and slow, and very independent. 

In Cadiz we saw the Kearsarge, the little and viaducts. 
ship which destroyed the notorious Alabama, \freshments are dear and scarce and poor. 
whose depredations in American waters cost 
us three million pounds. 
shish of Scripture. 

At Cadiz we were entering into Spain proper, 





of miles of good roads; but doubtless there 
‘are remote towns and villages to get at which 
and in choosing our central line for travelling, | wheel traffic would be impossible ; in which 
it was because we should take in the Capitals |case mules and donkeys have to do service, 
ancient and modern, as also several points of both of these useful animals being very nu- 
the most historical interest. merous in those countries. 

Although Portugal and Spain are different; As to its history, the Romans held Spain 
nations and kingdoms, the distinction between |400 years; then the North German hordes, 
the people and their character, language, hab- called Goths, possessed it, from whom the 
its, and boundaries is more arbitrary than|Moors, or natives of Morocco, on the African 
natural and real, and as my space forbids gen-| coast opposite, took it and held it for 500 years 
eralities, what I have said about Portugal|in provinces or separate kingdoms—a patient 


I do|came bankrupt. 
The boats like the trains are dear,|not wonder their rail fares are dear, because} best possessions have revolted and become in- 
ithey bave so many tunnels, cuttings, bridges; dependent, or been wrested from her by other 
At the railway stations re-| nations. 


Mexico, and other of her 


Because England aided Holland, 
which was under Spanish rule, to revolt, 


It is reported there are no roads in Spain,|Spain assisted by France and other nations 
Cadiz is the Tar-|which isa great mistake, for we saw hundreds} fitted out the great Armada, before spoken 


of, to conquer England, but which was de- 
stroyed before landing. Portugal separated 
ifrom Spain in 1640. The State of Florida, in 
America, was sold in 1820 to the United 
‘States for $85,000,000. In short they have 
become a poor miserable nation—governed 
by imbecile monarchs, and indulging in revo- 
tutions every two or three years. 

Napoleon at a leisure time cast ambitious 
eyes on and overran the country with his 
best veteran generals, and 200,000 of the flow- 
er of bis troops, and placed his brother Joseph 


will apply to Spain, with of course sundry ex- 
ceptions. Portugal, being on the ocean, has 
a milder climate, a more naval and liberal 
feeling, and a more democratic government. | 
Portugal has more than once been united to 
Spain. For 60 years in modern times, or from 
1580 to 1640 she was so combined, without 





industrious, intelligent people, who, in their|on the throne, establishing his “Code Napo- 
turn, were finally ejected by the Christians|leon” or system of laws, infinitely superior to 
(socalled). A superstitious, indolent, unciv- the Spanisb. But the English, who bad com- 
ilized, quarrelsome, ignorant lot they were, mand ofthe seas, landed picked English troops 
and have made the country degenerate. Fer-|in Portugal, and it became a sanguinary war 
dinand and Isabella, each holding separate of giants, in which England succeeded ulti- 





being improved by the connection. From 
1640 till now the Braganza line of kings have 
reigned. 

It might now be well before closing my lo- 
cal descriptions, to give a little geographi- 
cal and historical sketch of the entire Penin- 
sula. Taking a map of Europe, we shall 
notice that to the south of France a compact 
land projects westward beyond the rest of 
Europe into the Atlantic Ocean, and is just 
about 500 miles square, and is connected at 
the top or north, to the mainland of Europe, 
or France, by a narrow neck of land, about 
200 miles wide, so it is called a Peninsula; or 
Island, nearly but not quite surrounded by 
water; and the tremendous fightings in which 
we were engaged in Spain against Napoleon, 





kingdoms in Spain, married in 1469, and unit-| mately. 
ed their separate kingdoms of Aragon and 
Castile, &c., into one, and finally expelled the 
Moors in 1492. This Isabella instituted the 
Inquisition, which Napoleon abolished. 

But momentous events occurred just about 
the time these Christians were supreme. 
Venetian and Italian States had long rolled 
in wealth, by trade exclusively in their hands, 
arising from merchandise brought overland 
across Egypt from India. 

Spain—and Portugal especially—being a 
maritime race, envied their trade, and queried 
if it were not possible to reach India by water?|ing, under which the meeting closed. I have 
In 1493 an enterprising captain, named Diaz,| often thought that highly favored meetings 
sailed along the African coast southwards, till; are sometimes hurt by a repetition of appear- 
he came to the END of the land, or corner ;|ances near the close. It is much better to 
and coming back joyfully, called the corner Close a meeting under a solemn covering than 


(To be concluded.) 





Selected for ‘‘ The Friend,’’ 
Had a meeting at Sadsbury, which was 
large and highly favored. The Lord was 
near to help his poor servant in directing the 
people to get wisdom and understanding, and 
in showing the contrast between the wisdom 

from above and that which is from beneath. 
After I sat down, a woman Friend spokea 
few well adapted words, and then appeared 
in supplication ; a general solemnity continu- 
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to say too much about it—lest we preach it|sought his mother, hoping that her maternal|hope, and he determined to try. 


away.— William William’s Journal. 


Francis Alard. 


Francis Alard, the youngest of a numerous 
family of children, was born in the year 1524. 
His parents, who were wealthy and of high 
station, designed him for the clerical profes- 
sion, and sent him into the convent at Ant- 
werp. Here be gave himself with so much 
zeal and success to his religious duties as to 
win the esteem and confidence of bis superiors. 
Though still young, his learning and eloquence 
led to his appointment as one of the preachers 
in the cathedral during the season of Lent. 
He attracted a large crowd to hear him. 
Among this number was a merchant from 
Hamburg, who bad already embraced the doc- 
trines of the Reformation. He was so much 
impressed by the evident sincerity of this 
youth and the evangelical tone of his preach- 
ing that he was anxious to have him become 
a preacher of the Gospel. He sought him 
out and invited him to his lodgings, and then 
showed him the writings of Luther, and en- 
deavored to lead him from the errors of the 
papacy in which he was involved, to a more 
perfect knowledge of the truth as it is in 
Jesus Christ. His labors were not in vain. 
The truth took quick possession of his mind 
and heart. On bis next visit to the city he 
found this young monk a sincere convert, 
and desirous of preaching the Gospel instead | 
of the superstitions and errors of the Romish 
church; but bow could he break away from 
hisconvent? How could he meet the opposi- 
tion of his family, all of whom were devoted 
papists? How could he brave the terrors 
These were thoughts 
that caused bim anxiety. The merchant gave 
him good counsel, and promised to aid him to 
escape and to furnish bim with all the funds he | 
needed to complete his education. The plan 
wasarranged. On the eve of his return home 
Alard came to his lodgings and was supplied 
with a complete disguise; he was then ac- 
companied to the vessel that was waiting in 
the river, and they set sail at once for Ham- 
burg. 

Soon his escape became known in the con- 
vent and throughout the city. A vessel was} 
despatched to bring him back, but it was too 
late, he was beyond the reach of bis pursuers. 

On their arrival in Hamburg his benefactor 
took him to his own house and “expounded 
to him the way of God more perfectly.” 

After supplying him with what he needed, 
he sent him to the University at Jena to finish 
his studies. 

While Alard was there his benefactor died, 
and he was left without the means of support. 
He had now been absent from home two 


of the inquisition ? 





years. He longed to see his friends, and he 
thought that, perhaps, they would receive 
him kindly and give him some assistance. 
He determined to hazard the experiment of 
returning to them, but he was fully decided, 
come what would, never to deny his faith. 


He made the long journey on foot, and at night to spend in his dreary cell. He was re-| 


length, way-worn, destitute, and weary, ar- 
rived at the door of the house where his 
mother lived—his father was now dead. The 
first person who answered to his call was his 
sister. He was so changed that she did not 
recognize him. 

“T am your brother Francis,” he said. 

“What, the heretic!” she cried, and im- 
mediately fled from his presence. He then 
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love would revive on seeing him after so long 
an absence, but he had yet to learn the power 
of religious bigotry in turning the tenderest 
affection into malignant batred. She had 
nothing for him but threatenings and curses. 
He besought her to hear him, but she would 
not hear a word unless he would promise to 
renounce his faith and return at once to his 
convent. This he could not do. She then 
threatened to deliver him to the inquisition. 
But he remained unshaken. She at once in- 
formed against him, and he was seized and 
dragged to the city fortress and lodged in the 
tower. 

The report of his return and arrest, and bis 
imprisonment, flew rapidly through the city. 
A fanatical crowd surrounded the prison 
uttering imprecations and vengeance against 
him. The familiars of the inquisition tried 
hard, but vainly, to induce him to recant. He 
persisted in saying, “I know in whomI have 
believed, and in that belief I will die.” Find- 
ing all their efforts to induce him to abjure his 
faith was useless, they condemned him to 
death. But, in order to avoid a tumult, they 
decided to take his life by poison in the prison. 

He heard his sentence with 
drank the cup without fear or trembling. 
They locked the door of his cell and went 
away and left him to die alone. Commend- 
ing his soul to God he lay down on the damp 
floor, hoping before the morning dawned to 
tind rest and peace in death. But his time 
had not yet come, 

The poison produced a raging thirst; there 
was not a drop of water in his cell, but look- 


dirty ditch that surrounded the castle. 
ran close by the foot of the wall. 
could he reach it? Taking the fur cape from 
his neck and attaching to this the threads 
which he drew from his garments, he dropped 
it into the ditch below and drew it up filled 
with water. 
his thirst was allayed, and then lay down 
again. 
him; but the water, acting with the poison, 
induced vomiting. This happily relieved him 
of most of the poison before it had taken fatal 
effect, but it made him very weak. He spent 
the night in great suffering. 

W ben they came the next morning to take 
out his body and bury it, what was their 
astonishment in finding him stillalive! They 
believed he was in league with the devil, and 
that he had used some magic arts to get rid 
of the poison. And now, in order to make 
sure of his death, they determined to burn 
him alive in the public square. His mother 
offered to furnish the faggots, and the same 
day sent a cartman with several bundles and 
directed him to cry out as he passed the cell, 
“ Here Francis, is the ration your mother sends 
you.” 

Everything was in readiness for the execu- 
tion on the following day. He had one more 


It 


solved to spend it in prayer for deliverance 
from the hands of bis persecutors. While at 
prayer a beam of the rising moon came into 
the cell by the opening through which he 
had obtained water on the previous night. 
Was it possible for him to make his escape 
through this hole? It was apparently too 
small, and at too great a height to offer him 
much encouragement, but it was his only 


-almness, and | 


But bow| 


itry. 





Muddy as it was he drank till 


Stripping 
off his clothes and tearing them into shred 
he made a long rope. This he fastened tog 
ring in the cell, the other end he threw out- 
side, and endeavored to crowd himself aftep 
it through this narrow opening. This seemed 
impossible, at first, and had it not been for 
his slender form, which was now much redue. 
ed by his sufferings, he would have failed, 
But he got through at length, and was slow] 
descending by his frail rope when it parted 
and he fell. Fortunately he landed in the 
soft mud of the ditch, and no bones were 
broken. Struggling out of this, he made bis 
way to the gate, which was still open, for it 
was not late. The sentinel was so terrified 
by the spectacle he presented, that he ran 
away and left him to go through without op- 
position. He was so much weakened by his 
long fasting and sickness, and exhausted by 
his efforts, that he had only strength enough 
to drag himself to a piece of woods in the 
neighborhood. Then concealing himself with 
bushes and leaves, as well as be could, he fell 
asleep. 

Now as soon as it was day there was no 
small stir in the city—what had become of 
their prisoner. They went out in all diree- 
tions, and scoured the country to find him. 
Meanwhile he lay sleeping soundly and softly 
in his hiding place, and it was not until even- 


‘ing that the barking of the dogs of his pur- 


suers awakened bim. 

They came very near to him but did not 
find him. After dark, when they had given 
up the search for the day, he ventured out, 


and directed his steps to the house of a sister 


ing through the hole in the wall which served | who kept a public house in the country, some 


for a window he saw water enough in the) 


miles distant. He determined to ask her as- 
sistance in his extremity. He hoped she 
would at least give him a suit of clothes and 
then he would make bis way out of the coun- 
He prayed God to turn her heart toward 
him, and to bring his efforts to escape to a 
successful end. 

After journeying all night he reached her 


house in the early morning, but she did not 
Soon a deathly sickness came upon) 


recognize him in his disguise. He almost 


‘feared to tell her, but at last, bursting into 


tears, he said, “I am your brother Francis.” 


“ What, the heretic!” she cried, as her sister 


had done before. She would at once have be- 


|trayed him, had not her husband persuaded 


her to give him some food and clothes and 
send him on his way. So again his prayer 
was answered. 

From here he made his way across the 
frontiers into Germany, where he was beyond 
the reach of his pursuers. But be was with- 
out means, alone and friendless, and he knew 
not which way to go, nor what to do. But 
the Lord had work for him to do, and after so 
wonderfully delivering and protecting him, He 
did not forsake him now. He resolved to try 
to find out the family of his deceased bene- 


‘factor in Hamburg, with the hope of receiv- 


ing some aid from them. 
steps toward that city. 
The Reformation was now in full progress 
in Germany. Inthe duchy of Oldenburg the 
Gospel had been widely scattered, and many 
were eagerly inquiring after the truth; but 
they had but few instructors. Gospel preach- 
ers were in great demand. Just at this time 
Francis Alard came to them. The Lord had 
sent him. He rejoiced in the opportunity of 
preaching the Gospel for which he had suffer- 
ed so much. His labors were attended with 


He directed his 
















































































































































































































































































edge of the truth. 

The prince hearing of his zeal and success 
as a preacher, sought his acquaintance, and 
Jearned from him ‘his wonderful story. He 
soon raised him to the highest ecclesiastical 
position and committed to y him the oversight 
of all the churches in the country. 

He fulfilled the duties of his high office with 
fidelity and success. He did much to promote 
the cause of the Reformation throughout all 
that region. 

And when, at the advanced age of ninety- 
four years, he was called to leave this life he 
fell asleep in Jesus, leaving behind him a name 
bearing the unique and double honor, of one 
who had suffered martyrdom in his youth 
and had yet lived to preach the Gospel for 
three-quarters of a century. 

Such is the story of the martyr of Antwerp, 
and the Oldenburg reformer, Francis Alard. 
—Bible Banner. 





Christ’s Predicted Government. 


“For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given, 
and the government shall be upon his shoulders.” 
—lIsaiah ix. 6. 

On the shoulders of the mighty God should 
and must the government rest. I used in 
reading these words, to send my thoughts out 
over the vast universe, embracing all worlds 
and all dominions, and exult in the thought 
of the grandeur of Cbrist’s dominion, extend- 
ing over allthese. And I would not exclude 
this view now. It is true and impressive. 
But I dwell with more pleasure now on the 
minuteness of that government. I love to 
think that it extends to the least affairs of in- 
dividual lives. The government of my life 
and its daily interests rest on his shoulders. 
He thinks of me, and cares for me; and noth- 
ing can come to me without his control. He 
governs and shapes the little concerns of my 
daily life, and by faith his controlling hand 
may be daily seen, and under bis government 
all things are w orking together for my good. 
Dark and trying providences, disappoint- 
ments, losses, bereavements, all things come 
as his dispensations, and are therefore the or- 
derings of infinite wisdom and infinite good- 
ness. The government is upon his shoulders. 
He does condescend to care for mein the least 
as well as in the greatest affairs. Over all 
He extends his care and his loving control. 
Can I not trust Him? Is it not better that 
He should send what his wisdom and love dic- 
tate? Would I, if possible, escape anything] 
which He sends ? 

Ob, let us be thankful the government is 
not on our own shoulders! It is not ours to 
govern, but to submit. In a dark, fearful 
night, on an ocean steamer, when the ques- 
tion was, shall we run under full steam, and 
risk a collision witb an iceberg or with another 
ship? I looked on the captain, with his 
knowledge, and experience, and seamanship, 
and rejoiced that the government was not on 
my shoulders. It was for him todecide. The 
responsibility was all his. And with confi- 
dence in his skill, I rested. But I knew he 
was not infallible. 

But amidst the storms of life, in the thick- 
est darkness, amidst the greatest perils, I can 
look into the face of an’ infallible One on 
whose shoulders the government rests. O 
blessed Ruler, be thou my guide, even unto 
death ; decide all, control all, and may my 
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great success. Many were brought to aknowl-|heart ever say, Not my will, but thine, be done. |the conduct of the Commissioners should cover them 


— William Lamson, in the ‘Watchman. 





Hurtful Reading.—A bad book, magazine, 
or newspaper, is as dangerous to your child 
as a vicious companion, and will as surely 
corrupt his morals and lead him away from 
the path of safety. Every parent should set 
this thought clearly before his mind and pon- 
der it well. Look to what your children read, 
and especially to the kind of papers that get 
into their hands, for there are now published 
scores of weekly papers, with attractive and 
sensuous illustrations, that are as hurtful to 
the young and innocent souls as poison to a 
healthful body. Many of these papers have 


»jattained a large circulation, and are sowing 


broadcast the seeds of viceand crime. Trench- 
ing on the very borders of indecency, they 
corrupt the morals, taint the imagination, and 
allure the weak and unguarded from the paths 
of innocence. The dangers to young persons 
from this cause were never so great as at this 
time, and every father and mother should be 
on their guard against an enemy that is sure 
to meet their child. 

Look to it, then, that your children are 
kept free as possible from this taint. Never 
bring into your house a paper or a periodical 
that is not strictly pure. See to it that an 
abundance of the purest and healthiest read- 
ing is placed before your children. Hungry 
lambs will eat poison, but if well fed on good 
food, they let the poison alone. —Selected. 


Items. 


— Protest Against Lotteries. —The Democratic 
State Convention of Louisiana adopted a resolution 
against the legalized lottery of that State, which is 
correctly described as “inviting breaches of faith 
and embezzlement, demoralizing society, corrupting 
politics, and impeding legislation.” If this move 
should be followed up by legislative action, as 
the Democratic Convention recommends, the most 
powerful and pernicious lottery organization in the 
country will be broken up, or made to take its place 
with other and smaller swindling concerns, that have 
to carry on their business in secrecy. When one 
considers the political power of the Louisiana Lot- 
tery, it must be one that the Convention has 
taken 
credit.— Public Ledger. 


—Ancient School.—The Collegiate Dutch Church 
jof New York, on the 22d of 11th month, celebrated 
\the 250th anniversary of the founding of the school 
leonnected with it. It preceded the founding of 
| Harvard College by three years. Originally ~ de- 
— as a primary school, it has extended its 

course of instruction, but has never aspired to be 
8 anything more than a “school.” It has always 
been a free school, and was the first free school in 
\this land.—From Christian Intelligencer. 


—Attempt to Defraud the Sioux Indians.—The 
Council Fire of Washington states that the Commis- 
siontr sent out last year to obtain a surrender of a 
large tract of land from the Sioux, was working in 
the interest of two railroad companies : The Chicago 
Milwaukee and St. Paul; and the Chicago and 
North-Western. These companies had secured a 
right of way by paying the Indians for the land oc- 
cupied by the road-bed, depots, &c.; and by repre- 
sentations of the advantages the railroads would be 
to their country. 
Government to obtain possession of the lands near 
the railway. Out of a population of 28,000 Indians, 
only 480 signed the fraudulent agreement. They 
were told by the Commissioners that if they did not 
sign it, their lands would be taken for nothing. 
The scheme was defeated in the Senate, because the 
signatures of three-fourths of the men of the various 
tribes were not obtained. 

If the charges made by the Council Fire are true, 





a bold stand and one that is greatly to its| 


?iselves 


They then planned by the aid of 
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with lasting disgrace. 


—Book Distribution—At the triennial competi- 
tive examination of Chinese students at Hang Chow 
last year, 10,000 copies of Griffith John’s book on 
Christianity as the entrance gate to virtue and 
knowledge, were distributed among the 13,000 stu- 
dents from all parts of the empire. 
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It was the prayer of the Psalmist, that the 
Lord would not leave him in old age, nor for- 
sake him when his strength failed. When 
Ithose, who have been dedicated servants of 
the Most High, come to the close of this stage 
of existence, a precious sense that they have 
been gathered into the arms of everlasting 
mercy is often given to theirsurviving friends. 
Under the softening influence of the tender 
emotions which are felt on the occasion of the 
interment of such, their survivors are often 
induced to bear testimony to their worth, and 
sometimes this is carried so far as to seem 
like exalting the creature, to the partial over- 
sight of that Divine Grace to which alone 
belongs the praise of their faithful service and 
redemption from sin. For the best of men 
are only poor sinners, saved by Grace, re- 
deemed by the Spirit of Christ from the pollu- 
tions that are inthe world, forgiven for his 
sake, and kept from falling through bis love 
and power. 

How desirable is it, on such occasions, to 
remember the language of the Apostle Paul, 
“by the Grace of God, I am what I am,” and 
to recognize the extension of this grace as the 
source of the spiritual strength ‘and beauty 
that adorned our departed friends ; as well 
las the means offered to those who remain, 
whereby they too may come into the same 
blessed condition ! 

In his journal, Thomas Story mentions 
being at the funeral of that noble and digni- 
fied servant of the Lord, William Penn, a man 
whose usefulness to his own and to succeeding 
generations, has been exceeded by few. He 
remarks, “As the Lord had made choice of 
him in the days of his youth, for great and 
good services, and had been with bim in many 
dangers and difficulties of various kinds, so He 
did not leave him in bis last moments, but 
honored the occasion with his blessed pres- 
ence, and gave us a happy season of his good-* 
ness.” 

A similar remark might truthfully be made 
as to the recent funerals of our beloved friends, 
Abigail W. Hall and Ann Cope; where the 
Lord’s blessed presence was sensibly felt by 
many, solemnizing the spirits of those assem- 
bled, and awakening fervent desires for the 
extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom in them- 
and in others. It seemed a fitting con- 
clusion of the lives of those who had served 
the Lord in the strength of their day, and 
long labored in his cause in their respective 
lines of duty, that the last earthly scene in 
which they were concerned should be an occa- 
sion, in which the same glorious cause of 
truth and righteousness should be exalted 
in the hearts of the people. 








SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Unitep Srates.—In the United States Senate, on 
the 8th inst., a message was received from the President, 
submitting the draft of bills prepared by the Interior 
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Department for the allotment of lands in severalty to] across, with a depth of a little more than five-eighths of 
certain tribes of Indians, and to allow Indian home-|an inch. It is not perfect in color, a marked yellowish 
stead entries, without payment of fees. On the same|tinge prevailing, though this disappears in artificial 
day, Representative Beach, of New York, introduced |light. The value of the stone cannot be stated, there 
into the House Constitutional amendments as follows :| being no absolute standard for diamonds of such un- 
1. Uniform laws on the subject of marriage and divorce. | usual size. 
2. Giving the President power to veto one or more| The deaths in Philadelphia last week numbered 393, 
items in an appropriation bill. 3. Creating a statute of| which was 3 more than during the previous week, and 
limitations to all claims against the United States. 4.| 34 less than during the corresponding period last year. 
The credit, money and property of the United States} Of the whole number 176 were males, and 217 females : 
not to be loaned or given to private corporations. 5.|53 died of consumption ; 43 of pneumonia; 18 of diph- 
Prohibiting the granting of exclusive privileges, and|theria; 17 of scarlet fever; 16 of old age; 14 of bron- 
forbidding legislation on appropriation bills. In all,| chitis, and 12 of typhoid fever. 
674 bills and resolutions were introduced on that day. 
In the U. S. Senate on the 11th instant, Van Wyck, | currency 6’s, 128 a 135. , 
from the Committee on Improvement of the Mississippt| Cotton.—There was no essential change to notice in 
River, reported a joint resolution making an immediate 


| The Standard’s correspondent at Hong Kong says: 
| “Six thousand Chinese troops have been sent to Hak 
nan. The greatest activity prevails at Canton. Barges 
have been sunk in the Canton river to block up the 
\channel.” It is asserted that China has definitely de. 
jcided not to recall the troops from Bac-Ninh, where q 
decisive battle is expected to take place soon. The — 
Chinese troops sent to Hainan are possessed of 
physique and fairly armed, but indifferently drilled, 
|The Chinese state that some extraordinary steps are 
imminent. 

The upper house of the Hungarian Diet has rejected, 


iby a vote of 200 to 191, the bill legalizing marriages 
Markets, &c.—U. 8. 4}’s, 114}; 4’s, 123}; 3’s, 101; between Jews and Christians. 


The Journal de St. Petersbourg, in an editorial article 
upon the recent New Year letter of the Emperor Wil- 


price or demand. Sales of middlings are reported at |liam to the authorities of Berlin, welcomes the German 


appropriation of $100,000,000 to continue the work en-| 10} a 11 cts. per pound for uplands and New Orleans. |Emperor’s assurances of peace, which, it says, will in- 


tered upon by the Mississippi River Commission. 
After debate, an amendment offered by Miller, of New 
York, was adopted, providing that no part of the ap-| Flour moves slowly and favors buyers. Sales of 1900 
propriation shall be used for the improvement of pri-| barrels, including Minnesota extras, at $5 a $6; 
vate property. The form of the measure was then) Pennsylvania family at $4.80 a $5; western do., at 
changed from a joint resolution to a bill, and it was) $5.25 a $6, and patents at $6 a $6.75. Rye flour was 
passed, steady at $3.62} a $3.75 per barrel. 

A delegation of Flathead Indians will go to Wash-| Grain.—Wheat was dull, unsettled and fully 1c. per 
ington to confer with the Secretary of the Interior in| bush. lower. About 11,500 bushels red sold in lots, in- 
regard to the proposed sale of part of their reservation, | cluding No. 1 at $1.10 a $1.11; No. 2 at $1.054 a $1.10 
in Montana. per bushel, the latter rate for Delaware, and No. 3 red 

The sub-committee of cattle men appointed to pre- | at 98} cts. per bushel, and 150,000 bushels No. 2 red at 
pare a bill for the extirpation of contagious diseases $1.04 a $1.06 Ist mo., $1.05} a $1.06} 2d mo., $1.073 
among cattle has completed the proposed measure, and | a $1.08} 3rd mo., $1.10} a $1.103 4th mo., and $1.12 a 


Petroleum.—Standard white, 9} a 9§ cts. for export, 
and 10} a 10§ cts. per gallon for home use. 


presented it to the House Committee on Agriculture.|$1.125 5th mo. Corn.—Car lots were easier: 20,000! 


The bill provides for a Bureau of Animal Industry, bushels sold in lots at 60 a 61 ets. per bushel, the latter 
under the Commissioner of Agriculture, “ which shall|rate for prime yellow, 56 a 59 cts. for rejected and 
be charged with procuring information on all subjects| steamer, and sail mixed at 59} a 60} cts. Ist mo., 60} a 
of interest to cattle owners, and whose agents shall have! 60} cts. 2d mo., 614 a 613 cts. 3rd mo., 62 a 62} cts. 4th 
power to take measures for the protection of live stock} mo., and 63a 63} 5th mo. Oats.—Car lots were easier. 
from contagious diseases, especially pleuro-pneumonia,! About 12,000 bushels sold in lots at 43 a 45 cts. per 
and to establish quarantine on cattle imported from! bushel, according to quality, and No. 2 white at 4l4a 
places where such disease exists. Such bureau is also 48 cts. lst mo., 41} a 42 cts. 2d mo., 42} a 43 cts. 3rd 
to look into cattle transportation, to provisions in refer-, mo., 42} a 434 cts. 4th mo., and 43j a 44} cts. 5th mo. 
ence to their safety and comfort while in railway trains,! Rye was unchanged. Small sales are reported at 65 


,de Dios River. 


and all other matters relative to the proper care and 
protection of cattle.” 

The bark Elmira, which was totally wrecked at Long 
Beach, New Jersey, on Third-day night, the 8th inst.,| 
is supposed to have had thirteen persons on board, all 
of whom were lost. Six bodies, one of them belonging 
to a woman, and another to a little child, have been| 
washed ashore, mutilated beyond recognition, and are 
buried on the beach. The vessel struck within three) 
hundred yards of the shore, but the fury of the tempest 
made it impossible to reach her by boat or life line 
during the darkness. At times the cries of the doomed 
sailors could be heard through the roar of the wind and 
sea, but when day dawned not a vestige of the vessel 
could be seen. Pieces of the wreck were afterwards, 
found five miles south of the spot where she struck. —_| 

The beach at Long Branch, for miles north and south, | 
is covered with broken timbers, fragments of bathing- 
houses and broken up furniture, results of the devasta-| 
tion wrought by the storm. Every bulkhead along the 
shore from Seabright to Elberon, bears marks of the! 
storm. All the pavilions at Asbury Park and Ocean 
Beach were damaged. A subscription has been started | 
in aid of the fishermen of Seabright, whose dwellings 
were swept away. 

The State Superintendent of Public Works, of New| 
York, strongly advocates the protection of the Adiron-| 
dack forests. He says, “the continued cutting away of 
the forests has made the decrease of water supply pain- 
fully apparent. Should this continue the result on the 
canals would be disastrous.” 

The Louisiana Sugar Pianters’ Association, in session 
at New Orleans, on the 10th inst. adopted resolutions 
opposing the ratification of the Mexican Reciprocity | 
Treaty, as disastrous to the interests of our sugar pro-| 
ducing States. 

The estimated amount of wheat in California on the 
Ist of Ist mo. 1884, was 6,800,000 centals; of barley, 
2,500,000 centals. 

The Japanese persimmon is being successfully culti- 
vated in all parts of California. The tree is highly 
ornamental, a prolific bearer, as hardy as the pear, and | 
fruits early. The fruit is delicious, and often weighs a 
pound. Its season is from 10th mo. to 3rd mo., when 
other fruits are scarce. 

The cutting of a South African diamond, which 
weighed in the rough one hundred and twenty-five 
karats, and was probably the largest diamond ever cut 
in this country, has just been completed in Boston. The 


} 





gem as cul weighs 77 karats, is of a rounded cushion 
shape, with 56 facets, and measures nearly a full inch 





cts. per bushel. 

Hay and Straw Market.—For the week ending Ist 
mo. 12th, 1884.— Loads of hay, 383; loads of straw, 72; 
Average price during week—Prime timothy, 90 cts. a 
$1.00 per 100 lbs.; mixed, 75 a 90 cts. per 100 lbs. 
straw, 75 a 85 cts. per 100 pounds, 

Beef cattle were in demand, and prices were a fraction 
higher: 2900 head arrived and sold at the different 
yards at 5} a 74 cts. per pound, as to condition. 

Sheep were in demand, but prices were a fraction 
lower: 13,000 head arrived and sold at 3} a 6} ets., and 
lambs at 43 a 7} cts. per pound, as to condition. 

Hog were in fair demand and prices steady: 5300 
head arrived and sold at 8 a 9 cts. per pound, the latter 
rate for extra. 

Fore1GN.—A Cairo despatch, received in Paris, con- 
tains the letter sent by Sherif Pasha and the other Kgyp- 
tian Ministers to the Khedive announcing the reasons 
for their resignations. The following is the text of the 
letter : 

* The Queen’s Government has demanded the aban- 
donment of the Soudan. We have no right to take that 
step, since the Soudan is in possession of the Porte, and 
intrusted to our charge. The Queen’s Government as- 
serts that Egypt should follow its counsels without dis- 
cussion. This declaration violates the organic rescript 
of August 28, 1878, that the Khedive governs with and 
through his Ministers, 

** We resign because we are prevented from govern- 
ing in accordance with the Constitution.” 

On the 9th inst. Nubar Pasha assumed office as Prime 
Minister of the new Egyptian Cabinet. 

Cairo, 1st month 1lth.—The Ministry of Waf has 
drafted a statement regarding the proposed evacuation 
of the Soudan. It shows that there are 21,000 men and 
84 guns in the Soudan. The removal to Khartoum of 
the ammunition stored at Kassala would require 4000 


|camels, or 6000 if the material on the Abyssinian fron- 


tier should also be removed. A march from Berber to 
Wadi-Halfa, through the Desert, would be impossible 
It would be necessary, therefore, to make the journey 
by river, which would take three months and require 
1300 boats. Several Bedouin tribes along the Nile, 
between Khartoum and Berber, have declared for El 
Mahdi. 

Paris, lst month 12th.—A telegram from Cairo states 
that the Egyptian Government has given orders to 
evacuate Khartoum. The guns will be spiked and the 
powder destroyed. It is believed that all the efforts of 
the Egyptian authorities will now be concentrated on 
the detence of Massowah and Suakim. 


spire universal confidence. 

Advices from Panama to the 5th instant report con- 
tinuous arrivals of men to work for the Canal Company 
‘and contractors. The number at work on that date in 


\different capacities exceeded 14,000. The dry season 


having set in, it was hoped much progress would be 
made with the work. The Congress of Bolivia has 
voted a sum of money for the exploration of the Madre 
The region drained by this river is, 
according to tradition the source whence the Peruvian 
| Incas obtained their gold, and the wealthiest gold bear- 
\ing district in the world. Two American locomotives 
have arrived in Chili for the Santiago and Tolca see- 
‘tion of the Southern Railway. They are the first in- 
stalment of an order for 10 locomotives, 300 cars and 5 
| restaurant cars. 

A single plant of a new species of potato—which has 
received the botanical name of solanum ohroudi—was 
|some time ago discovered on a small uninhabited island 
}at the mouth of the River Platte, in South America, 
The tubers, about the size of hens’ eggs, were carried to 
France and planted. The taste of the tubers was bit- 
ter, with a chestnut flavor, but under cultivation the 
quality is reported to be improving. The yield is 
abundant, and as little labor is required to raise the 
crop it is thought that the new potato may furnish a 
desirable food for cattle, even if it does not become 
sufficiently improved for table use. 

Ia Opinion Nacional of Lima, states that a truce be- 
tween Chili and Bolivia has been agreed upon, the 
conditions of which do not interfere with the settlement 
of the Peruvian question. The sum for the mainten- 
ance of the Chilian army of occupation has been limited 
to the proceeds from the Mollendo Custom House. 





Malvern, Pa., ApigarL W. HAL, wife of Isaac Hall, 
jand daughter of Jesse and Hannah Williams, formerly 
of Plymouth, Montgomery Co., Pa., a beloved minister 
and member of Goshen Monthly Meeting, in the 72nd 
year of her age. Having in early life yielded, in filial 
submission, to the visitations of Divine Grace, and 
taken the yoke of Christ upon her, she became a bright 
example of meekness and humility, and of dedication 
to her Lord and Master’s service. She was for a num- 
ber of years, under an apprehension of religious duty, 
engaged first in the capacity of teacher, and afterwards 
that of governess, at Westtown School. In these situa- 
tions she was conscientiously concerned to discharge 
her duties with fidelity ; being deeply exercised for the 
religious welfare of her precious charge; and was pecu- 
liarly qualified to feel with, instruct and encourage the 
young Christian traveller—to feed and care for the 
lambs of the fold; and her interest in the dear young 
people went with her through life, even to desiring 
they should be invited to her funeral, and expressing @ 
hope that the occasion might be one of favor and re- 
newed visitation to them. About the 40th year of her 
age she received a gift in the ministry—always speak- 
ing of it as a “small gift,’—yet she “did not despise 
it.” And being diligent to wait on her ministry, and 
not utter words without a clear call thereto, her commu- 
nications, though mostly brief, were deep and weighty, 
and delivered with great solemnity, which had a set- 
tling and solemnizing effect over an assembly. She 
endured a protracted and suffering illness without a 
murmur, sending many endearing messages to her 
friends, and uttered many heavenly expressions and 
sweet little prayers; and we trust the language may be 
appropriately annexed: “ Precious in the sight of the 
Lord is the death of his saints.” 

, at her residence in East Bradford, Chester Co, 
Pa., on the 4th of 1st mo. 1884, ANN Cops, widow of 
the late Samuel Cope, a beloved member and elder of 
Bradford Monthly and Particular Meeting, in the 79th 
year of her age. 





